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PIPES O' PAN 

The spirit of Horace succeeds in getting itself (or himself?) 
reborn now and then and here and there as the generations go by. 
It is the spirit of delicate appreciation of life and of a gentle and 
whimsical humor in the expression of it. Such a spirit is the fruit 
of the classical tree, which has its roots in the life of a time when 
the world was young and joyous, simple and unashamed. It is, 
indeed, sophisticated, but its sophistication has not left it cynical. 
We saw a glimpse of the true Horatian whimsey in our American 
Eugene Field and his "Echoes from the Sabine Farm"; and those 
of us who find daily pleasure and something more in the perusal of 
the famous "Line" think we have discovered in B.L.T. a more 
than faint resemblance to Q.H.F. 

Among the contributors to the "Line" some of us had noticed 
a certain "Pan" and had been chuckling over his anonymous 
pipings, wondering who this delightful pagan might be. And at 
the Louisville meeting our curiosity was gratified. For the program 
committee had for once wisely decided that Pan is not out of 
place in the company of Jupiter, Apollo, Minerva, and other such 
"high-brows," and introduced him to us under the modern- 
sounding name of Keith Preston, of Northwestern University. 
His paper's modest and colorless title, "Translations," resolved 
itself into a refreshing half -hour of entertainment. The "Transla- 
tions" which follow are selected from those which Dr. Preston 
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read to us and reveal his own kinship to the classical spirit which 
he has recalled. 

As I personally find Horace more easy to mar than to reproduce, I have 
attempted only one translation of Odes ii. 8, "To Barine," UUa si iuris tibi 
peierati. I have called it "Fair Is Fold and Foul Is Fair." 

If broken vows would make, my Flossie, 
Your teeth less white, your nails less glossy, 
I might believe this stuff about 
How all our sins will find us out. 

You give your promise, "hope to die," 
And grow more lovely as you lie; 
And when you walk the avenue 
We see the whole town after you. 

You pledge the plot where mother lies, 
The stilly night, the stars, the skies, 
The blessed gods that live alway; 
You lie and lie and make it pay. 

Yes, Venus chuckles in her sleeve, 
The Graces laugh as you deceive, 
Fierce Cupid whets his darts and smiles. 
(He makes munitions for your wiles.) 

Then, too, the cradle feeds your hopper, 
The yearlings flock to come a cropper. 

Your graduates can't bear to quit, 
Though they have often threatened it. 

You scare the pater and the mater, 
For fear their lamb will see you later, 
And brides keep hubby tied, they say, 
For fear you'll whistle him away. 

From a Horatian text this nonsense verse on the high cost of living — and 

its solution. 

Good Cheer 

(Horace Epod. 2. 53 f.: non Afra avis descendat in ventrem meum.) 

No guinea fowl (don't dare to ask it) 
Shall nestle down in my bread basket, 

Till now eupeptic; 
No turkey proud shall gobble me 
To atrabilious penury, 

A sad old skeptic. 

I find that hominy and rice 
And peas and pulse are very nice, 

And cheap besides; 
I need no doc to feel my pulse, 
Appease my pangs, for none convulse 

In my insides. 
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So — one more thing for me to rime on — 
At simple life I'm simply Simon; 
The feed-man stops by every day 
And so I munch dull care away; 
As so may all of you that see 
This homily on hominy. 

The following also has merely a Horatian text: 

Songs as the Underworld 

(Horace Odes ii. 13. 21 f.: Ouam paene furvae regna Proserpinae.) 

Where burning Sappho sings her song 
In Hades, no one listens long; 
The shades all push and crowd, 'tis said, 
To hear Alcaeus wake the dead 
With martial cadences as catchy 
And twice as ancient as Pagliacci. 

So Horace sang, but now, we fancy, 
He's found how false his necromancy. 
'Tis true that snappy stuff like Al's 
Goes bigger here than Dick Le Gal's; 
But that side Styx all heads are clear, 
There is no bone from ear to ear. 
Those necropolitan 61ite, 
The plutocrats of Pluto Street, 
Have learned a thing or two, we know, 
From all the clever ones below. 
They know Falernian and Massic, 
How Pegasus once won a classic, 
Ah yes, friend Horace, I dare swear, 
Your Sapphics get a hand down there. 

Lastly, I have tried some variations on Horace Odes i. 5. 

Here's a slap for fickle Pyrrha 

And the thorns her roses wear; 
Pity for the lad that's tangled 

In the meshes of her hair; 

Doting fool, his hopes will founder 
When the winds awake that sleep; 

Now the catspaw that caresses, 
Then the black and angry deep. 

Happy, thou, to sit in safety, 

High and dry upon the shore; 
Fling thy dripping weeds to Neptune, 

Chase the golden girl no more. 

Yet, I fear me, should she sparkle, 

Should she smile again for thee, 
Thou wouldst trim thy shattered pinnace 

And put out again to sea. 
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The poems of the Palatine Anthology, especially those where the conceit 
has more distinction than the diction, are much more easily dealt with in 
straight-away translation. I have tried to reproduce this bibulous little gem 
quite faithfully. 

Ups and Downs 

{A.P. v. 135.) 

Your paunch is round and near the ground, 

Your neck is long and slender, 
The notes that gurgle from your throat 

Are musical and tender; 
I thirst for your companionship, 

My jolly old decanter, 
So full of quips and quaint conceits 

And pleasantries and banter. 
But tell me why, when I am dry, 

And you are full of sherry, 
Your spirits sink the more I drink, 

And ebb as I grow merry. 

The following, by Agathius Scholasticus, admitted of the most extreme 

literalness. 

Swallows 

(A. P. v. 237.) 

All the night I toss and fret, 
With the dawn I half forget, 
But those swallows everlasting, 
Twitter round about me casting 
Tear drops in my waking eye, 
Pushing sweetest slumber by; 
And I weep upon the rack 
For Rodanthe that I lack. 
Cease, ye jealous babblers, cease! 
Let me lose myself in peace. 
'Twas not I, ye know it well, 
Tore the tongue from Philomel; 
Scold that wicked hoopoe sitting 
'Mid the lonely hills or flitting 
Through the wilderness, lament 
Itylus with my consent; 
Let me sleep, to dream, maybe, 
That Rodanthe clings to me. 

In this little epigram by Paulus Silentiarius (A. P. v. 226) I have altered 
the point somewhat. 

Hydrophobia 

Sober men by mad dogs bitten 
With that water-fear are smitten; 
There they ever see, 'tis said, 
Horrid shapes and faces dread. 
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So, my dear, when first I met thee, 
Cupid tripped me and upset me, 
Wicked little nipper, he, 
Sank a poisoned tooth in me, 
Made me hydrophobiac — 
Aqua pura brings you back. 

These last two are from Martial, a translation, serious, and an adaptation, 
the reverse. 

To Alcimus 
(Martial i. 88: Alcime, quern raptum domino crescentibus annis.) 

Alcimus, lost to thy master, at the dawn of thy young day, 

Now the sod lies light upon you, where you rest beside the way. 

Take from me no gift of marble, stone of Paros, builded high, 

Idle tribute to thy ashes, doomed to topple by and by, 

But the pliant box, the shadows of the close protecting vine, 

And the green, green grass above you, still bedewed with tears of mine. 

Take, dear lad, this simple record of thy loving master's pain; 

With each rising generation Alcimus shall live again. 

When the grim relentless spinner shall have spun my final thread, 

Even so may I be gathered to my place among the dead. 

Bill Run 

(Martial i. 79: Semper agis causas et res agis, Attale semper.) 

Bill used to run for office upon the least excuse, 
Bill ran the State Department, till Bill ran out of juice. 
Then William ran the pacifists, and, running like a rabbit, 
He ran himself into the ground and broke that running habit. 



THE VALUE OF THE CLASSICS 

The now famous symposium at Princeton on the value of the 
Classics has already received extensive editorial notice in the 
Classical Journal (November, 191 7). The eighteen addresses of 
varying length actually presented at that meeting, together with 
283 written statements from prominent men of a remarkably wide 
range of callings, and some valuable statistical matter, have been 
edited by Professor Andrew West and published in book form by 
the Princeton University Press. For particulars see under "Book 
Reviews" in the present number of the Journal. The editors of 
the Journal feel that this is the most valuable work of its kind that 
has as yet appeared both as an agent of enlightenment to those 



